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suggesting that some of these readers may be converted to the 
opinion that we in our turn owe it to the generations that will 
come after us to leave the spelling of our language fitter for 
service than we found it, — following the good example set by our 
ancestors. 

Brander Matthews. 



"newer ideals of peace."* 

However easily the professional speechmaker or the devout 
newspaper-reader may be able to disregard Miss Addams's fresh 
and independent conclusions, her book must at least be conceded 
an exclusive value ; no one else could have written it, because no 
one else could have felt it. The group of subjects that she has 
discussed, from the sane standpoint of an opponent of violence, — 
militarism, immigration, child labor and other industrial prob- 
lems, — because they are vital and immediate have also become 
common and familiar. Any sociologist can settle them and any 
politician rant about them. But Miss Addams's clear and confident 
voice is that of the interpreter and the seer. To our cool super- 
ficial consideration she brings wisdom that she has plunged deep 
to gather. It is her striking distinction that she does not feel 
bound to square her statements with empty academic formula 
nor to consider their bearing on her own political present or 
future. There is no party or school or movement to whose bias 
she is obliged to defer, — for she is not even speaking in behalf 
of Hull House, nor of the " settlement idea." Such an absolute 
release from formula, such detachment of vision, of course, con- 
tribute far more, even, to the book's solid authenticity than the 
author's intimate knowledge of what she is writing about. 

It is just this, therefore, the beauty and simplicity of the 
writer's attitude, that will make this book seem important to 
those who are alert to discover the few essential words that may 
occur in thousands of printed pages. It is this quality that 
gives it spiritual coherence, that makes it a book, rather than a 
collection of "papers" and addresses, and that demands consid- 
eration for it as literature, in a large sense, whatever its minor 
blemishes. Without self-righteousness or any taint of moral 
Philistinism, Miss Addams is the fervid spokesman of the in- 

* " Newer Ideals of Peace." By Jane Addams. New York : Macmillan. 
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articulate, the unassimilated. She sees, paradoxically, much that 
an observer with a keener vision could not see, — a vision, that 
is, for contrasts, for the dramatic, for the humorous, in short, for 
"copy." She is superhumanly able to condemn without bitter- 
ness, even without irony, and to praise without extravagance. 
Before the inevitable charge of being an "optimist" or "ideal- 
ist" she is probably defenceless; sentimentalist, however, she 
is not. With all which considerations, it would seem as though 
her opinions on matters of common moment ought to have at 
least as much value as those of any other single type of writer. 

It is not necessary to paraphrase Miss Addams's own ad- 
mirable explanation of what she has meant by her " newer ideals 
of peace." Some, at least, of her main points will probably 
seem to most thoughtful persons irrefutable. If she said no more 
than that war is puerile or child labor criminal or strike violence 
undesirable we might yawn our complete agreement and close the 
book. But she has discoveries to set forth, the irresistible dis- 
coveries of Beauty in Ugliness, Goodness in Evil, Life in Death. 
It is her belief that there now exist " forces within society so 
dynamic and vigorous that the impulses to war seem by com- 
parison cumbersome and mechanical," and she points out that in 
the practically international efforts to do away with certain forms 
of disease and to relieve poverty and age there is " the first timid 
forward reach of one of those instinctive movements which carry 
onward the progressive goodness of the race." Her most inter- 
esting contention, however, is that life in the poorer quarters of 
such a city as Chicago, with its close association, in a spontaneous 
brotherhood, of people of different races, is a " forecast of com- 
ing international relations." As she strikingly puts it, there 
come daily to American cities " accretions of simple people who 
carry in their hearts a desire for mere goodness. They regularly 
deplete their scanty livelihood in response to a primitive pity, and, 
independent of the religions they have professed, of the wrongs 
they have suffered, and of the fixed morality they have been 
taught, have an unquenchable desire that charity and simple 
justice shall regulate men's relations. It seems sometimes, to one 
who knows them, as if they continually sought for an outlet for 
more kindliness, and that they are not only willing and eager 
to do a favor for a friend, but that their kind-heartedness lies 
in ambush, as it were, for a chance to incorporate itself in our 
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larger relations, that they persistently expect that it shall be 
given some form of governmental expression." 

As this would lead one to expect, Miss Addams's uncompromis- 
ing view of the matter of immigration is the most interesting 
and individual part of her book, as it is also that which will 
arouse the most impatient protest. It is a matter which she 
accuses us, with undoubted propriety, of meeting too narrowly, 
with too provincial a lack of "mental energy, adequate knowl- 
edge and a sense of the youth of the earth." "We have no 
method," she says, in an unconscious denning of her own service, 
" by which to discover men, to spiritualize, to understand, to hold 
intercourse with aliens and to receive of what they bring." In 
spite of this, she is able to believe in the possibility that "the 
immigrant will at last enter into his heritage in a new nation. 
Democratic government has ever , been the result of spiritual 
travail and moral effort. Apparently, even here, the immigrant 
must pay the old cost." Very plainly, this is a different language 
from that of the political controversialist. Her extreme attitude 
that immigration is a national blessing and that the immigrant 
" represents the group and type which is making the most gen- 
uine contribution to the present growth in governmental func- 
tions," is defended by no ingenious feats of tortured logic. Miss 
Addams bases it quite frankly on her knowledge of the immigrant 
as a human being. 

In view of the author's own remarkable efficiency as a citizen, 
there is a beautiful unconscious irony in her calm and restrained 
chapter on women's proper place in municipal government. Per- 
haps no other woman whose own experience had led her to feel 
daily, in grim specific cases, the need of municipal suffrage for 
women, could present as unimpassioned convictions. But while 
there will be loud dissent from her entirely reasonable belief that 
the many acknowledged failures in city government are due to 
the survival of militarism, and that the policeman, as his func- 
tions are now understood, is the greatest municipal evil, it would 
not be surprising if the conservative mind assented to her ob- 
viously true proposition that city government is "enlarged 
housekeeping," and that women, according to the traditional 
scheme, ought therefore to have a hand in it. Summing up the 
evils that the modern city has to deal with, she asserts that 
"logically, its electorate should be made up of those , . . who 
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in the past have at least attempted to care for children, to clean 
houses, to prepare foods. ... To test the elector's fitness to 
deal with this situation by his ability to bear arms is absurd." 
Putting it more strongly, she says that " because all these things 
have traditionally been in the hands of women, if they take no 
part in them now, they are not only missing the education which 
the natural participation in civic life would bring to them, but 
they are losing what they have always had. From the beginning 
of tribal life women have been held responsible for the health of 
the community." 

It is by no means always considered a weakness in the equip- 
ment of a glib orator on the immigration problem that he may 
never have stopped to look at an immigrant; or in that of a 
writer of books on labor that he may never have talked with a 
laborer. Yet these, like all the questions Miss Addams has taken 
up, are primarily human questions, demanding for their full so- 
lution an understanding of humanity even more than a knowledge 
of books. It was only the day before yesterday that the highly 
sensational discovery was made that to write anything of value 
about children, as about animals or "nature," one should have 
studied one's subject at first hand. When this radical and dif- 
ficult principle comes to be applied to writing about men and 
women, and the problems that affect them, Miss Addams should 
share in the glory of the pioneers. No one has succeeded better 
than she in dissolving the empty, airy concept of "humanity," 
as she has put it, " into its component parts of men, women and 
children." Thus there will be found, throughout this book, 
illustrations from her own intensely practical experience which 
will be of value even to those who do not accede to the " newer 
ideals." There are memorable bits of wisdom and there are 
phrases so good that they must be "inspired," because when 
Miss Addams makes a conscious effort, as with her many inapt 
figures, she usually fails. Emphasis has been laid mainly upon 
the spirit of this unusual book, but it would still, of course, have 
a serious value if taken literally and paragraph by paragraph as 
it was intended. It is the expression of an exceptional citizen on 
subjects that concern everybody. Whatever may prove to be its 
concern for the student of literature, it should be tolerantly read 
by the student of affairs, for whom it was written. 

Olivia Howard Dunbar. 



